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ONE OF ALADDIN’S CHILDREN. 
I 


TuHE theatre was crowded. Plenty of eager little 
faces were there, peeping out of every corner, 
from stalls, and boxes, and densely thronged 
galleries ; for this was the pantomime. The old 
folks were enjoying a children’s story again for 
one night; the young folks stared and laughed 
and whispered and clapped their hands, and 
hoped it was not half over yet. Aladdin had 
become a flesh-and-blood reality at last. They 
could see him setting out with the old man, and 
journeying from the city ; they watched him, and 
trembled with expectation when he was sent down 
into the cave. Aladdin’s Cave! When that became 
reality, the stage seemed to lie under a spell of 
veritable ‘glamour might.’ Back through the 
twilight of the long, long cavern, Aladdin went 
wandering and searching, while its rocky walls 
expanded and out of the gloom the underground 
garden took shape, full of dim suggestions of 
glimmering in the distance and sparkling over- 
head, and all the pantomime mystery that preludes 
growing splendour. 

It was then that Aladdin found the Lamp, 
and brought it forward from its hiding-place, 
shining with a weird light of enchantment, that 
shewed, in changing opalescent colours dim as 
moonlight, the magic-garden with its grandeur of 
tropical foliage, palm-like trees, and sparkling 
jewel-fruit. The applauding house held its breath 
in a dead hush, when in the dreamy atmosphere 
of the garden there was a universal stir, With- 
out a sound, except that orchestral music of 
mystery familiar to every one, countless little 
fairy beings, unseen before, had started from 
their lurking-place as if drawn to ‘the wonder- 
fullamp.’ Little children in all the glitter and 
beauty of fairyland were hiding and peeping out 
among the tall grass, clinging to the lofty branches, 
sliding down the leafy length of hanging creepers. 
Where a moment before, no eye had imagined the 
semblance of a living thing, everywhere was 


multitudinous beautiful young life, stirring with 
feathery lightness or poised as if by enchant- 
ment. Aladdin raised the lamp high above his 
head. Out burst the light with sudden brilliance, 
till the cave was all aglow with sun-like splendour. 
Out broke the music, mystery no more, but a 
whirlwind sound of gladness. And one fairy- 
child, raised by some means that seemed magic, 
sprang from the cup of a great open lily that 
had unfolded a while ago—sprang with one swift 
flight, and stood on the upraised silver lamp, high 
in mid-air—a little figure with outspread wings, 
and robe of dazzling whiteness, and hair that 
shone like a crowning halo of gold. The spread- 
ing murmur of applause swelled all at once 
into an uproar, drowning the music itself. Down 
swept the clapping and thundering with a roar of 
cheers—down from the topmost galleries that rose 
black against the roof, to the floor of the house, 
that surged and stamped with rough enthusiasm, 
and shouted Hurrah ! to the echo. 

A moment more—the fairy was gone from the 
lamp. The whole vision of splendour died away. 
Aladdin was alone in the deserted cavern-garden 
in sombre twilight. No one knew precisely what 
the fairy-children had to do with the story. They 
had no meaning except their beauty for spectacular 
effect. Was not that meaning enough, then? 
Who wanted them to have anything to do with 
the story? Who would sit in a crowded house for 
nothing but a nursery tale? No meaning but 
their beauty? Listen to the joy-stricken voice of 
thousands whispering that it was magnificent— 
marvellous ! 


IL. 


Outside the theatre. Snowy streets, with the 
snow melting wet and cold, and great flakes whirl- 
ing down in driving clouds, trying to whiten the 
wet pavements, and coming faster and faster. It 
was past midnight. A work-girl, going home to 
a comfortable fireside, after an unusually tiring 
day when press of business had kept her late, was 
walking quickly, well shod, through a lonely part 
of the town, having left the shops and the ! 
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thoroughfares far behind. She was very cold, but 
hers was a bonnie rosy face that the snowy wind 
made rosier, for not long ago she had lived in the 
country and had no need to work all day at her 
sewing, and even now she seldom—very seldom— 
worked so late as to-night, At a quarter to eleven 
she had left the workroom, and had been walking 
fast and merrily ever since, though it was a long 
way in dreary weather. Supper would be ready 
at home. A mother’s face would greet her there ; 
and it was for that mother’s sake she trudged 
home, swiftly, timidly, all this long distance, to 
save secretly a little more of her earnings, On 
she went, through a square, where many windows 
were yet brilliantly lighted up, Perhaps some 
within, finely clad and faring sumptuously, had 
seen babyhood in fairyland to-night, while she 
was stitching wearily. Who knows? Perhaps if 
they did, the sempstress passing their doors now 
would rest better than the pleasure-tired to-night, 
if only all could be known. On went the belated 
work-girl, her umbrella flitting steadily along 
among all the misty driving white. The streets 
were quite white here, because fewer footsteps 
passed ; and so this girl’s feet told that they were 
strongly shod by the hard cheery noise they made 
even through the film of snow, as she went by 
porch after porch. 

But whose were the few light little steps that 
she heard close after her, when they made a faint 
small run, and then went quietly, hushed again— 
poor little feet, too thinly shod to be heard even if 
no frosting of white was on the flags? Could it 
be a child, out all alone under the silent snowfall, 
hurrying by unpitying homes, at this hour of the 
desolate night? The work-girl stopped. A child 
of seven or eight—a thin fragile little figure— 
came close up to her, giving one pleading look in 
passing—a shivering child with no shelter from 
the snowy wind, except the fluttering remnant 
of an old black shawl tightened about her 
shoulders, 

‘Stop! Come here. Come under my umbrella; 
it is big enough for two,’ said the work-girl 
pleasantly. 

The poor little wayfarer needed no second 
asking, but shrank close up to her side, and there 
trotted, shivering still, half-walking, half-run- 
ning, looking up now and again timidly, saying 
nothing, 

‘Where do you come from, all alone at this 
hour?’ asked the girl’s kind voice. 

“I’m one of Aladdin’s children,’ 

‘One of Aladdin’s children!’ the girl repeated. 
What is that ?” 

‘At the theatre, miss. I get three shillings a 
week—I do—since the pantomimes began.’ She 
was proud of the money part of the business, and 
stated it at once. ‘It’s Aladdin, you know, and 
I’m one of the children ; there’s lots of us,’ 

Poor little one out in the real world’s dark, 
deserted streets, where were the fairy wings and 
the glories of Aladdin’s Cave, at which the spec- 


tators had smiled, and stared, and cheered? Where 
is your beauty, white-winged fairy of an hour ago, 
ragged little trader with nothing to sell but your 
childhood? What remains of the pageant? Only 
one thing, Hers was the bright hair of the fairy 
that stood poised above the glowing lamp; and 
hers it is yet—under the broken straw-hat that is 
pulled down over it to keep away the cold, there 
is the golden crown God gave her of curling baby 
locks, 

Did the Lover of little children give their beauty 
for a glittering show, to be the first step to the 
weary dance that looks so light—at which, a few 
years to come, the audience will gape and stare 
still more ? 


A little room, dirty and ill-furnished, with only 
the few scanty things that long poverty has spared. 
A child alone crouched among the dust and ashes 
of the hearth when the Dutch clock points near 
one! She is blowing with a broken pair of 
bellows such as can never fan up into fire the 
sparks that only wink at her and obstinately go 
out, <A yellowish candle is burning, and the 
frequent fare of poor men’s children, bread and 
dripping, is on the table as an unwonted luxury 
to-night. But it is fire she wants ; not food—she 
is too tired for that. The loud music, the dazzling 
light, the excitement that set her pulse to fever- 
heat then, the glare of fire and colour, the noise, 
and the upheaving sea of faces—the thousand 
strange things that were round about her every- 
where, make her sight swim yet, while she hears 
it all still in her overwrought brain, and her 
senses reel. But there is no fever-heat now. 
Snow whispering outside against the window- 
panes with the sudden gusts; cold and poverty 
within ; and fire she has none, 

Where, O little one, that but an hour ago 
soared white-winged to be the crown and summit 
of the amazing vision, when its glory made eyes 
glisten and the whole house ring—where is now 
your fairyland? Where is your fairyland of 
children’s thoughts and children’s play, or even of 
children’s rest and sleep? Where is your child- 
hood, poor waif that the world tosses about, pleased 
with you, and you with the money in your cold 
tight hand? Where is your father? He staggered 
home a few minutes ago, and, thank heaven! is 
gone up the bare stairs out of our sight and yours. 
Where is your mother? Run to her, and find 
your sweet foolish doll, and be a child! Mother 
was carried away by the men in black to the 
cemetery, five long years ago ; but there is another 
mother up-stairs, and her own children and the 
children she came to are too many, and poverty is 
hard. 

But why are you a fairy, little one—crying now, 
and then trying with a fitful glimmer of childhood 
to play with the poor black cat, that refuses to 
play with you, because it wants the fire too and 


creeps to the grate? Why are you a fairy ? why ad 
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not be a child at home, though a child-nurse, or a 
child-drudge? Why be dazed with the lights, and 
weary with the work night after night so willingly ? 
—why? She does not know, but others do. It is 
because people crowd to the theatre when children 
are on the stage. It is because people see the 
stage-spectacle enhanced when children are ex- 
hibited dressed in tinsel for a night’s hire. It 
is because managers find them fitted by their 
miniature beauty to be parts of a pageant. It 
is because frequenters of the theatre admire their 
precocity in occasional parts, or relish the novelty 
of their attractive littleness and sweetness of 
voice, not daring to acknowledge to themselves 
the fact that the only novelty lies in the sight of 
childhood taking an incongruous part, at a most 
unsuitable hour, among the most unchildish 
surroundings, 

But where is our poor fairy? She is there still, 
half asleep ; too tired to fan the dead black grate 
for fire, too tired to rise, too tired to feel much 
more of cold or hunger, while she crouches on the 
hearth in the same spot, and her bright hair is 
crushed against the corner wall, sinking lower and 
lower. If the din of the music would only cease 
out of her ears, if the glare would not haunt the 
darkness of her closed eyes, she might fall asleep 
any moment. She has not told us why she must 
have the noise and glare every night, till they grow 
to be things of old habit in years tocome. She 
will be a fairy, a ragged, mercenary, unfairy-like 
fairy ; and for the hollow hard-worked fairyland 
of floats and pulleys, gas and limelight, she is 
made to barter away childish thought and useful 
teaching, and even that rest of nerve-force, mind, 
and body, which is the common necessity of all 

oung life. Poor little one! who will pity her 
oss, while she is being robbed of her childhood, or 
—heaven only knows !—of what is infinitely more 
precious? With no inclination left—no room in 
time or thought—for any training but the labori- 
ous progress through the pasteboard fairyland to 
the tront row of the ballet—unguided, most likely 
uncared for, all the way thither. 


The meeting of the work-girl and ‘one of 
Aladdin’s children’ is a fact. The truth of the 
rest is not exaggerated, but understated. To cite 
a recent case, we need only refer to the death 
of the boy not seven years old who was one 
of the chief child-singers of a well-known comic 
opera, and whose death, according to medical 
opinion, was caused by disease produced by the 
abnormal strain on a tender nervous system. As 
regards pantomime children—according to the 
report of the superintendent of the Westminster 
School Board, no less than eight hundred, aged 
from four years upward, are employed at the 
Christmas season in London alone, while such 
exhibitions are by no means confined to Christmas 
time. These ill-clad, ill-fed children begin their 
pantomime rehearsals early in November, and 
during the ‘run’ of the piece have often to play 
their part twice in the same day, being dismissed 
a little before midnight. Teachers distinguish at 
once the theatre-child, as restless, rude, forward, 
absent-minded, unable to learn; and the School 
Board Committee publishes the fact that on reli- 
able authority they learn that the children at the 
theatres are sometimes exposed to very demoralis- 
ing influences. Still more, on this subject there 


has been quoted the opinion of a medical man 
whose active benevolence gave him unusual per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts: ‘I believe the stage- 
struck child is in many instances—too many—lost 
morally. I have watched many such cases. 


JOHN POLTRIGGAN’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
CHAPTER III, 


How long he lay slumbering beneath the far- 
stretching boughs of that dark-leaved oak, Philip 
Tremerton had no clear recollection. He was 
aroused, however, by a voice that spoke close to his 
ear; and opening his eyes, he saw, in place of the 
sun, the moon shining brightly. A little, silvery, 
high-pitched, musical voice it had been, and had 
whispered to him these familiar words: ‘ Faint 
heart never won fair lady, Philip Tremerton!’ 
Philip looked whence the sound had proceeded ; 
but saw only a slight stir among the fern-fronds 
and the slender blades of grass ; and thinking that 
this might have been caused by a grass-cricket, and 
that the voice might possibly be traceable to the 
insect likewise—though it was odd, certainly, 
that it should have mentioned his name, and 
spoken all so sagely—he lazily dismissed the 
matter from his mind, and sleep closed over him 
again. He had not slept long, however, before he 
was once more aroused, but this time by a little 
silver-toned bell, that tinkled, as the voice had 
spoken, close to his ear. He raised his head and 
listened, and a little bell like the first one tinkled 
in his farther ear. Then a bell rang out just 
over his head, and another just over his feet, and 
all around him tinkled little bells; as though 
each branch and spray had had one hung upon it ; 
and the clash and the jingle of them all made such 
a commotion and stir of music in the air, that 
Philip sat up, and smiled in round-eyed wonder 
and delight! ‘I declare I never heard such 
a jingling of bells in all my life before!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘What, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, can it mean ?” 

And then the tiny voice which had spoken at 
first again whispered in his ear, but this time with 
an accent of some severity. ‘Slow-witted mortal!’ 
it said, ‘do you not know the sound of your own 
wedding-bells 

‘Wedding-bells !’ reiterated Philip, now broad 
awake ; ‘who spoke of wedding-bells? There are 
no wedding-bells for me, I ween.” Whereat the 
bells ceased suddenly, and such a burst of shrill 
hilarious laughter arose on all sides of him, that 
Philip believed he was being made sport of. 

‘I’ll not endure this mockery any longer, 
he declared resolutely, and attempted to rise, but 
found, to his increasing bewilderment and con- 
fusion, that he no longer had the power to do so. 
It was as though he were bound to the earth by 
cords of insuperable strength; and yet so softly 
and lightly did they encompass his limbs, that 
it seemed rather a pleasure than a pain to yield to 
their ungalling restraint. 

When the laughter had subsided, an odd little 
creature no bigger than one’s forefinger, and 
clothed in tight-fitting garments of green, stepped 
out into the moonlight from behind a broad-leaved 
chicory-plant, and in order the better to see and 
be seen, swung himself on to the top of a — 
mushroom. m this eminence, the Pixy—for 
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such he proved to be—standing erect, and making 
the most of his diminutive stature, addressed in the 
sweetest and daintiest little voice imaginable, the 
following speech to our hero: 

‘Philip Tremerton, listen! I am commanded 
by our most gracious and noble Prince Penpoltré, 
whose loyal subject and envoy I am, to make 
known to you that you have this night trespassed 
on ground sacred to the Pixies. Beneath this 
oak we gambol at midnight, hang gossamer 
chains, and dance the turf into circles of deeper 
green! It is here also we assemble to hold our 
solemn councils of state when aught has hap- 
pened to disturb the usual tranquillity of our 
most peaceful realm. Wherefore, it is our noble 
Prince’s desire that, as a slight penalty for this 
intrusion on our rights, you be forthwith con- 
ducted to his illustrious presence, where perchance 
you may learn that which closely touches your 
mortal interests.—But, added the Pixy, observing 
Philip’s cheeks turn pale, and a tremor pass over 
his frame, ‘entertain no shadow of fear! Our 
noble Penpoltré is a generous and large-hearted 
Prince, who would scorn to play tricks on a 
traveller who finds himself haply in an un- 
known land” And having bowed sedately, the 
queer little fellow sat down upon the mushroom 
and dangled his legs from its edge. 

Philip now, to his further surprise, discovered 
himself to be growing perceptibly smaller ; he was 
evidently undergoing a gradual process of contrac- 
tion; and in the end his corporeal dimensions 
were so vastly reduced, that they were not much 
in excess of those of the tiny being who sat 
the whole time complacently staring across at him 
from the mushroom. The required diminutiveness 
of his body having thus, it would seem, been 
attained, his bonds were loosened, and he felt 
himself borne at great velocity through the air; 
but in what direction he was going, he had not 
the faintest idea. Tree-tops, hedgerows, corn-fields, 
haystacks, farmhouses all flew past him at greater 
than railway speed ; and he felt a strange dizziness 
and whirling in his brain, due to the rapid motion, 
This journey, however, like all others, had an end, 
and the end came at last rather suddenly. But 
Philip had alighted firmly on his feet ; and when 
he looked around him, a scene burst upon his 
astonished gaze which he felt sure he should 
never forget. 

A spacious hall it was—spacious at least it 
seemed to him in relation to his dwindled dimen- 
sions—the walls of which were formed of growing 
ferns, knitted together with twisted reeds, and 
tendrils of the pale-flowered briony. Through 
oblong spaces left in the elsewhere closely woven 
herbage, broad rays of moonlight found their way, 
revealing, in the centre of the space, a board 
spread with the daintiest of fare—daintier far, 

oe thought, than any he had yet seen or 
tasted—served up on dishes of gold and crystal- 
line stone. And in various parts of Prince 
Penpoltré’s royal pavilion—for such it really was 
—were Pixy men and women. Some gathered to- 
gether in groups, were engaged in lively converse, 
seasoned with oft-recurring flashes of piquant wit ; 
others were listening whilst one of their party 
sang, supporting his own sweet voice with the 
most silvery of accompaniments. At the far end 
of the hall, overshadowed by a canopy of white 


it, on athrone carved out of a large fir-cone and 
studded with gems that flashed forth light of 
many colours, sat, in all the radiance of his 
majestic presence, the illustrious Penpoltré him- 
self, his cup-bearers on each hand ; and at his feet 
a bevy of beautiful sylph-like women, ready at a 
word from him to sing his favourite airs, 

As Philip entered, a low buzz of curiosity 
arose from the fairy assembly, and all eyes were 
fixed upon him. But Philip, undismayed, stood 
with bold front, erect. Presently, a mace-bearer— 
with mace cut from the stamen of a lily—touched 
him lightly on the shoulder, and bidding him 
follow, led the way up a narrow defile to the space 
in front of the throne. Arriving here, our hero 
made a deep obeisance, prostrating himself before 
the mighty Prince, who, speaking in calm and 
measured tones, as befitted his high estate, ad- 
dressed him in the following words: ‘Frail 
creature of mortal flesh and blood, arise! A 
bold or unwary youth we deem you, to have tres- 
passed on our sacred realm. The turf-rings 
might have warned you that Pixies owned the 
ground. But enough! We seek to do you no 
harm; rather should we befriend you, soy 
how sorely you have suffered of late by reason 0: 
your love ; for next to affairs of state, the loves 
of mortal men have ever had our fostering 
care !’ 

He paused; whilst Philip lowered his eyes, 
and the colour deepened on his cheek. 

‘Let it be known to you,’ resumed the Prince, 
‘that in the order of poetic thought, the Pixies 
form a higher race than short-lived feeble men ; 
for have they not a terrestrial immortality and a 
secret power over earth and air? And yet, by 
one of Nature’s strangest freaks, their very being 
is made to hang on mortal man’s belief in it: 
indeed, it is ordained that with the last of faithful 
Cornishmen their little race expires! Hence our 
earnest care to make all Cornwall’s sons our prose- 
lytes, so that our reign may be prolonged, and our 
pigmy state may prosper in the far-off days to 
come! Wherefore, Philip, in this bowl of limpid 
dew, pledge your sacred word of honour that in 
all the time hereafter you’ll have faith in Pixy- 
dom 

Philip received the proffered bowl—a polished 
acorn-cup—and having raised it to his lips, 
drained it to the last drop of its pellucid con- 
tents; an act which elicited a clapping of little 
hands and a murmur of applause throughout the 
hall. 

‘In return for this great service rendered,’ 
added the generous Penpoltré, ‘we, by charms 
outwitting sorcerers’ charms, shall cause the 
troubled channel of your love to run smooth,’ 

‘Then, methinks,’ replied Philip modestly, 
‘that the obligation rests with me. It were not 
possible to doubt the reality of Pixy existence, 
when to-night it has been placed so palpably 
before me.’ 

Before Philip had done speaking, however, a 
compassionate smile spread over the face of the 
Pixy Prince, and a suppressed titter arose from 
the nobles of his court. Our friend perceived that 
he had made some grievous mistake. 

‘Generous but simple-minded mortal,’ resumed 
Penpoltré, ‘know you not that in .the world of 
men, to which you will soon return, all you have 


lilies, was a dais of sparkling crystal; and above | experienced here to-night will pass with your 
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fellow-mortals, and maybe even with yourself, for 
the unmeaning vagaries of a dyspeptic dream? 
But that you may not thus violate your plighted 
word, Philip Tremerton, hold forth to me your 
right hand,’ 

Philip obeyed ; and the Prince with the tip of 
his forefinger traced in the centre of his palm 
a diminutive ring, which instantly became of a 
dusky pink. 

‘That mark you will bear to your dying day, 
said the Pixy with a solemn air; ‘and if ever you 
are tempted to deny our existence, your right 
hand will rebuke you for your want of faith. But 
the hour has passed. The moon pales her light. 
Our interview is at an end. And you are now 
at liberty, Philip Tremerton, to withdraw your 
presence from us, 

The Prince waved his jewelled hand, and 
Philip again made a profound obeisance. The 
mace-bearer once more touched him lightly on the 
shoulder, and retiring with face turned to the 
royal presence, our hero slowly retraced his steps 
through the pavilion. 

A strain of the most ethereal music now arose 
from the group of beautiful women seated at the 
foot of the throne; and borne as it were on the 
wings of the melody, Philip ascended—first above 
the heads of the Pixies, then through an opening 
in the leaf-wrought roof; and so the whole scene 
vanished beneath him, and the music softly died 
away. That speedy journey through the air was 
repeated: farmhouses, haystacks, corn-fields, hedge- 
rows, tree-tops again flew past him. His brain 
whirled, and he could not see. Again all ended 
with a sudden jerk. He opened his eyes, and lo! 
beneath that dark-leaved oak he still lay prostrate. 
But the moon had gone down, and the sun had 
risen, and all the land was bright ! 


Such were Philip Tremerton’s adventures in 
Pixyland; and seeing how events subsequently 
shaped themselves, it would appear that he had 
good cause to be grateful to the Small People 
for the timely aid they rendered him when 
involved in the midst of his troubles. 

It was but a few days after this remarkable 
night—days passed by Philip, despite the Pixy’s 
promise on his side of the compact to set matters 
right with him, in nursing distrust and feelings of 
rebellion against the hardness of his fate—that 
his Vicar sought an interview with him at 
Kingstonbrea, having, as he expressed it, certain 
information to communicate to him which might 
greatly affect his temporal interests. It seemed 
that at a late hour of the foregoing night the 
worthy pastor had called at the cottage of Martha 
Macguire, who, it was alleged, had been seized 
with a sudden and violent illness, which not one 
of the medicines she had herself en, and in 
which she was wont to place implicit confidence, 
appeared to touch; and having something which 
weighed heavily on her conscience, she ‘had ex- 
pressed a wish that the good clergyman should 
remove it for her, that she might thereby die the 
more easily. The worthy pastor found the old 
woman in miserable plight, groaning with pain, 
and muttering incoherently—inveighing against 
certain Small People, who obstinately persisted, 
she said, in sitting upon her face, pulling the hair 
of her head, and shrieking in her ears with such 
piercing shrillness that the sound had well-nigh 
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deafened her. The experienced divine discerned 
at once how matters stood—the aged dame was 
sinking fast; and no time was therefore to be lost. 
He accordingly applied himself to the work of 
confessing her, and by putting judicious questions 
in the intervals of her delirium, succeeded in 
extracting from her the sad story of her misdeeds, 
which in brief ran as follows : | 

That still harbouring resentment against Joseph fl 
Tremerton on account of the writ of ejectment he 
had served her with, she resolved, on the occasion 
of Philip’s interview with her, to discharge to { 
the son the debt of ill-will she had owed so long | 
to the father; and perceiving how easily the 
former’s credulity might be imposed upon, admin- 
istered to him, in guise of a love-philter, a potent 
drug, the effect of which had been to place his 
will in complete subjection to her own. In this 
state—which we may suppose to have resembled 
that brought about by mesmerism—he, in obe- | 
dience to her command, wrote a letter which she 
dictated to him; a letter—the same obviously, 
the handwriting of which he had recognised as 
his own on awaking from apparent stupor— 
which purported to be addressed by himself to. 
a certain ‘dearest Alice’—between whom and 
himself there would appear to have once been 
relations of intimacy—setting forth in the warmest 
terms his constancy at heart and unchanged affec- 
tions, and stating distinctly that in wedding Rachel 
Silverlocke his sole object would be to secure to 
himself some portion of her fortune, having which, 
he hoped to be able ere long to flee with his 
beloved one to some happy foreign clime !—This 
mischief-working missive she inclosed to Mrs Sil- 
verlocke; and hence that justly incensed matron’s 
withering, but now no longer inexplicable letter 
to Philip. 

After this, it cannot be necessary to relate in 
full how the good clergyman zealously set to work 
to clear Philip’s character in the eyes of the indig- 
nant hostess; how in the end explanations and 
manifold apologies were the result ; how the tear- 
ful Rachel hailed with joy the solution of what 
she had all along regarded as some terrible 
mystery ; how those delightful visits to the Pen- 
dragon were resumed by Philip, now all the 
sweeter for the brief interruption they had had; 
and then, how long, purposeless rambles through 
woodland, grove, and sedgy meadow were made by 
two happy lovers in the soft summer twilight—all 
this, and a good deal more, needs no setting forth 
in finely-spun phrase. Suffice it tosay that in due 
time the happy day arrived which saw Philip 
Tremerton and Rachel Silverlocke united. The 
bells of Kenlyn rang out a merry peal on that pro- 
pitious morn, And Philip, as he sat listening to 
them, indulging the while in many a rose-coloured 
day-dream of the wedded life before him, smiled 
slily to himself, He was thinking of the Pixies, 
and that now at least it was permitted him to 
recognise the sound of his own wedding-bells ! 


Having thus brought his narrative to a close, 
John Poltriggan relapsed into silence; and I, 
mentally passing in review the various incidents 
of his remarkable story, was silent likewise. We 
were now drawing near to the moorland village 
for which we had set out, the lights of the cottage 
windows being plainly visible in the distance 


before us. 


= 
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‘I cannot honestly say, John, I remarked 
presently, ‘that your story has quite convinced 
me of the real existence of the Small People. 
Granting Philip Tremerton to have been—what 
I do not doubt for a moment he really was—a 
thoroughly respectable and reliable young man, 
not given by any means to romancing, is it not 
just possible he may have dreamt all these strange 
things, having fallen asleep with a fancy preter- 
naturally excited?’ 

‘I think that is highly probable, replied Pol- 
triggan moodily ; ‘but be that as it may, it is at 
least certain that Philip Tremerton and I are one 
and the same person. I have but told you the 
story—with some exaggeration, it is true, in favour 
of the personal appearance of the hero—of my own 
youthful love!’ 


NEW REPORTING ARRANGEMENTS IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wuen the British Parliament again meets, the 
Reporters’ Gallery will present a somewhat dif- 
ferent appearance from that which it has been 
wont to bear hitherto. In the first place, it will 
be greater in extent; in the second, it will 
contain perhaps twice as many reporters as 
have heretofore been allowed the privilege of 
a seat. After a long and severe struggle, the 
incidents of which have scarcely been observed 
by the general public, the provincial newspapers 
have at length succeeded in breaking up the 
monopoly of the metropolitan journals. Up to 
the present time, the seats in ‘the Gallery’ 
have been divided between the chief London 
newspapers and the great press organisations, 
such as the Press Association and the Central 
News. Even the familiar ‘London Correspondent,’ 
unless he had the fortune to be a ‘Gallery hand’ 
for some metropolitan daily, was not allowed 
to penetrate to the sacred space above the head 
of the Speaker. He has been obliged to content 
himself with being a mere ‘lobbyist,’ whose 
mission is to waylay the more gracious sort of 
members, and extract from them such items of 
information as might work up into interesting 
and readable paragraphs, 

Now, however, more of the leading papers in 
England and Scotland will have their own re- 
presentatives in the Gallery than have hitherto 
had that privilege, and some commotion has been 
created among reporting circles by the uncertainty 
as to who were to be the lucky men, This last 
concession may be regarded as almost the end 
of a struggle which began nearly a century and 
a half ago. How it commenced let Sir John 
Hawkins relate: ‘Taking with him a friend or 
two, Cave found means to procure for them and 
himself admission into the Gallery of the House 
of Commons, or to some concealed station in the 
other House, and then they privately took down 
notes of the several speeches, and the general 
tendency and substance of the arguments. Thus 
furnished, Cave and his associates would adjourn 
to a neighbouring tavern, and compare and adjust 


their notes, by means whereof, and the help of 
their memories, they became enabled to fix at 
least the substance of what they had lately 
heard and remarked. The reducing this crude 
matter into form was the work of a future day, 
and an abler hand—QGuthrie, the historian, whom 
Cave retained for the purpose’ And this was 
the origin of Parliamentary reporting. 

In Edward Cave’s time, readers were content to 
wait a full month for an imperfect, and to some 
extent imaginary, report of the proceedings of 
parliament. Nowadays, the reports of parlia- 
mentary debates are flashed along special wires, 
and pour into sub-editors’ rooms in the form of 
batches of ‘flimsy’ (a term to be presently ex- 
plained)—from shortly after the commencement of 
the sitting until considerably past midnight. If a 
speaker who is worth reporting in full, begins his 
oration at, let us say, nine o'clock, a great portion 
of his speech will be in type at Manchester, or 
Liverpool, or Edinburgh, before he has reached 
the close of his peroration. The accomplishment 
of such feats demands very smart work indeed, 
but it is necessary to explain that no unassisted 
reporter is able to supply the paper which he 
represents with the full report of an evening’s 
debate. As a rule, it takes four or five times as 
long to transcribe notes as to take them down in 
shorthand, so that no reporter, however expert he 
may chance to be, could by any possibility de- 
spatch a verbatim report of a lengthy speech in 
time for the next morning’s paper. Yet provision 
has only been made for the admission of one 
representative of a provincial journal. How, 
then, is the work of parliamentary reporting 
to be overtaken by such provincial newspapers ? 
This may be done by means of ‘combina- 
tions.’ The combination is a recent develop- 
ment of the science of reporting. All careful 
readers of newspapers must have observed that of 
late the principal provincial journals have begun 
to publish fuller and better reports of the out-of- 
session speeches of such men as Mr Gladstone, Mr 
Bright, or the Earl of Beaconsfield, Not long 
since, if the scene of these oratorical displays 
happened to be at any distance from the town 
in which his newspaper was published, an editor 
would order his report, either in a full or in a 
condensed form, from one of the Press agencies, 
If it was in his own immediate neighbourhood, 
he would put his whole staff to work on this 
single engagement. This was done on a celebrated 
occasion at Birmingham, when Mr Bright was 
supplied with a printed report of his own speech 
before he had left the platform. <A feat of this kind 
required an immense amount of preparation, and 
was attended with great labour and cost. 

During Mr Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign, 
editors in all parts of the country were writing 
leading articles on his speeches whilst he was 
actually engaged in their delivery. Very shortly 
after the speech was concluded, they would have 
the full report in their hands, and the reporters, 
instead of labouring over their transcription, as 
they were wont to do, would be enjoying them- 
selves after a hard ‘spell’ of work. 
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them would in fact have finished his transcript 
within a quarter of an hour of the speaker's 
last words. Some widely circulated newspapers, 
such as the Scotsman, were able to accomplish 
this feat by their own staff; in other cases it 
was effected by ‘combination.’ That is to 
say, a provincial journal sends its best man to 
the scene of labour, There he meets with the 
best men of other papers, and seven or eight 
of them form themselves into ‘a gang” Some 
cool and experienced hand is then appointed 
captain, and invested with full powers. He has, 
we will suppose, seven men under his command. 
These are disposed at the side and in front of 
him, and he decides that they shall each have, say 
‘three minute turns.’ When the speaker com- 
mences his oration, the captain is ready with 
his watch, and gives the first man his signal to 
begin. Exactly when the three minutes have 
expired, he gives a nod to his second man, who has 
his pencil ready for a start. Seven men taking 
notes for three minutes each, will occupy twenty- 
one minutes between them. This leaves each man 
with eighteen minutes in which to write out his 
notes, so that the first member of the combina- 
tion will have written out his transcript and will 
be waiting to begin again by the time the seventh 
reporter has finished his turn, The paper for 
transcription is of the thin semi-transparent 
kind, which is known as ‘flimsy,’ and is sand- 
wiched between the black sheets known as 
manifolds, and pinned together in batches, so 
that the stylet of the reporter makes a simul- 
taneous copy for each newspaper in the com- 
bination. As soon as the first batch is handed 
over to the captain, he unfastens the sheets, 
numbers them, delivers them to a telegraph 
boy along with a list of the papers to which 
they are to be forwarded, and is ready at once 
for another batch. This method of reporting 
is at once a vast saving of time and of labour. 
Where there are say seven reporters besides the 
captain, each member of the combination will 
only be occupied for about eighteen minutes in 
the actual work of taking notes on a speech of 
two hours’ duration, The first member of the 
‘gang’ will have completed his work before the 
speaker, and the last will finish a few minutes 
after his oration has closed. 

It is through the operation of a system like this 
that the provincial journals will be able to obtain 
full reports of even the most prolonged debates 
in the House of Commons ; and the only addi- 
tional expense to which they will be put will be 
the cost of telegraphy, and of maintaining an extra 
man in London. Still, in the long run this will 
be an actual saving, for the reports of the press 
agencies, which will be the only losers by the 
new arrangements, would on the whole be as 
costly as the system of reporting by means of 
combinations, Only the more important pro- 
vincial newspapers, however, will be able to profit 
by this last addition to the liberty of the press, 

ven with the additions and alterations, the 
Gallery space of the House of Commons is still 
very limited, and there are already more appli- 
cants for admission than could find standing-room, 
even if the reporter could carry on his work b 
using the back of his confrére as a desk on whic 
to transcribe his notes! Indeed, until either a 
new House is built, or the reporters are privi- 


leged to take precedence of all other ‘ strangers,’ 
- re-arrangements that could be devised will 
only tend to widen the bounds of an old 
monopoly, 


THE CHEADLEWOODS’ MONEY. 
CHAPTER IV, 


Like many other robberies, that of the Cheadle- 
woods set at defiance all methods of official 
inquiry, though their niece had now no doubt 
in her mind that the Count was the robber. 
Curiously enough, she had a communication from 
him. One dark night the house-bell rang feebly, 
and when Mrs Rasper answered the summons, a 
boy put a parcel into her hands and instantly 
disappeared. The packet was addressed to Miss 
Cheadlewood, and on opening it Mopsy found a 
small box, and carefully placed within it was the 
watch which had been her father’s. No word of 
explanation accompanied the packet. The poor 
girl was very thankful to have this possession 
restored to her, and glad too of the proof that 
there is honour amongst thieves, 

Time, however, at length exerted its benign 
influence in favour of Margery. Robert’s friend- 
ship was becoming so precious, that it helped 
her to forget her disappointment in the Count, 
and to bear with patience the harshness and 
suspicion with which her uncles treated her. 
This treatment, more especially on the part of 
Jonathan, was almost more than she could with 
patience submit to ; and only the sense of her utter 
helplessness if driven homeless upon the world of 
London, prevented her on many occasions from 
bitterly resenting his insinuating and hurtful 
remarks, 

But while Margery was thus suffering from 
the hard-hearted, unsympathetic treatment of 
her relatives, Robert Ware was suffering too; 
for he was a daily witness to the cold, sneering 
manner of Jonathan Cheadlewood towards her. 
Had she been any one but the niece of his 
employer—had she been in a like position with 
himself—he would long since have asked her to 
be his, to go with him for ever out of these 
ungenial surroundings. 

While he was undergoing this conflict of sup- 
pressed feeling, a circumstance happened one day 
which forced things suddenly out of their state of 
quiescence, and necessitated a different line of 
conduct on his part. 

Margery had seated herself one morning in the 
room where he worked, in order to do some 
copying, when he observed that she was paler 
than usual, and evidently suffering, For some 
time she worked on silently, and then all at 
once tossed her pen on the desk, and announced 
her inability to do more that morning, so much 
was she affected by headache and a general feel- 
ing of illness, Robert advised her to put on her 
bonnet and go out into the open air for an hour, 
Mr Jonathan Cheadlewood was absent on business, 
and would not be back for a few hours. 

She had not been gone very long when Mr 
Jonathan unexpectedly returned. He entered the 
room—looked about—went over to where his 
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niece had been engaged—saw that her work was 
unfinished—and tossing the papers, which he had 
lifted, back upon the table, angrily demanded of 
the clerk where she was. 

‘Miss Cheadlewood did not feel well, and I 
advised her to go out for a little into the open air.’ 

‘You advised her!’ said Jonathan, with some- 
thing more than his usual bitterness. ‘ Who 
authorised you to advise what was contrary to my 
instructions ?’ 

Robert did not answer. 

‘Do you hear me? I ask, who gave you 
authority to interfere with my arrangements ? She 
has been three days over this paper, and here it 
is still unfinished! And yet you would advise 
her to*run away and leave it! Are you not 
ashamed of yourself, sir, after all my brother and 
I have done for you? 1 suppose you would rather 
fritter away your time in making love to this 
useless, penniless brat, than attend to your em- 
interests.’ 

he worthy clerk for the first time in all his 
communications with the Cheadlewoods, felt his 
temper giving way. ‘I do not think, sir, said 
he, ‘that I merit this rebuke at your hand. I 
am fully conscious of the favours you have done 
me, and am grateful for them; but I could not 
see the young lady suffer as she evidently did 
without suggesting some remedy, and I am sure 
she will make up for it when she returns’ 

‘When she returns? It would be no grief to 
me she never did return; though apparently it 
might be to you, who are possibly making love to 
the chit for the sake of the money you may think 
she will inherit. But you are mistaken; no 
daughter of such a father will ever touch a penny 
of my brother’s money or mine.’ 

‘Sir, said Robert, ‘this is an insult which I do 
not deserve. It would ill become me, as your 
servant, to make such advances to your niece as 
you insinuate; and I would rather quit your 
employment at once than submit to such base 
reflections on my character.’ 

‘Your character? What character did you ever 
have but what the Cheadlewoods gave you? But 
pray do not remain here a moment longer than 
you choose, Go; and take her with you if you 

e. 

At this moment, as chance would have it, his 
brother Barnabas entered the room; and close 
behind him was Margery. She had heard the 
conclusion of the quarrel, and only too readily 
guessed that she was the cause of it, 

Barnabas looked at his brother without speak- 
~ The latter was wild with passion, and 
upbraided his brother in rude terms for ever 
harbouring this ‘American offcast,’ as he called 
his niece, about their house. Barnabas, at no 
time a very patient man, and whose state of 
health rendered him less capable of self-control 
than was his wont, gradually became irritated to 
such a degree by his brother’s taunts and menaces, 
that at one time the two onlookers were afraid 
of immediate and serious consequences, And 
there is no saying but some catastrophe might 
have ensued—for both were passionate men, and 
neither had been living very agreeably with the 
other of late—had not Barnabas suddenly reeled 
against the wall, as if struck by an unseen hand, 


hoe the next moment fallen insensible on the 


Robert, who had instantly hurried out for aid, 
speedily returned accompanied by a physician 
who lived in the same street, who no sooner 
saw the patient, than he pronounced it a case 
of paralysis, and took instant measures for his. 
recovery. In this he was partially successful, 
though he held out no hope of ultimate recovery 3. 
and having seen the patient conveyed to his room 
and placed on his bed, he gave Margery instruc- 
tions as to the treatment to be observed, and. 
departed. 

His brother Jonathan had at first been struck 
with consternation by what had happened; and 
after the doctor had left, he repaired to his room 
and shut himself in. Robert Ware, meanwhile, 
sat listless at his desk, pondering over all that- 
had occurred. He did not, now that he was 
calmer, wish to act hastily on Mr Jonathan 
Cheadlewood’s order of dismissal; nor could he. 
bring himself to leave the house without again 
seeing Margery. While he thus remained in a 
state of uncertainty, Mrs Rasper entered the 
room, and without speaking a word, placed a note 
on the desk before him. It was addressed in the. 
well-known crabbed handwriting of Mr Jonathan 
Cheadlewood : 


Srr—After your conduct towards me to-day, 


it is impossible that you can longer be retained in 
the service of this firm; but in order that no- 
undue advantage may be taken of you, it is at 
ced pleasure to continue with us for a month 
onger, when you will understand your engage- 
ment must definitely come to an end 

JONATHAN CHEADLEWOOD. 


Robert’s natural impulse, as he crushed the 
letter in his hand, was to quit the house that 
moment, never to return; but just then he felt 
the touch of a soft hand upon his shoulder. 

It was Margery. At a glance he saw that she 
was much moved, and the same glance also. 
shewed how changed her appearance had suddenly 
become. Her face was pale and anxious; and 
instead of that play of merry roguish light which 
once kindled in her eyes, there was the soft sub- 
dued lustre of tearful unrest. She was the first 
to speak. 

‘You are not going away ?’ she said. 

‘Yes, Miss Cheadlewood, replied Robert. ‘IL 
must go. I could not stay longer with self- 
respect.’ 

‘But indeed you shall not leave us. I will 
go to my uncle and plead for you. I alone. 
am to blame for all this; and you shall not 
suffer so for me. Oh, she cried, ‘that I had 
never come to this house! My life, like my poor 
dear father’s, seems destined to misery and dis- 
appointment. Do not you add to that misery 
by leaving me also,’ And she leant her arm 
upon the desk and sobbed 

Such distress in one he so deeply loved was. 
more than Robert could resist. He seized her 
hand, and in a few hurried words had breathed 
out to her the passion of his heart, a passion 
suppressed throughout all these weary yet delight- 
ful months, ‘Margery,’ he continued—and his 
voice was tremulous with emotion—‘I was poor, 
and therefore dared not speak of love, and I am 
poorer to-day than ever. Forgive what I have 
said, and let us part in peace.’ 

He still retained the hand, which, in truth, she 
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was in no haste to withdraw; and as she lifted 
her eyes to his, Robert Ware saw that his love was 
returned. ‘Though you were poor as Lazarus, 
she said, ‘I could go with you to the world’s end.’ 

It was the old story. Love in young hearts is 
never more triumphant than when the owners of 
these hearts are beset with difficulties real or 
imagined ; and with these two lovers, it was no 
merely fanciful sorrow that thus gave zest to 
their passion; for both were poor, and both were 
desolate and unfriended; and at this moment 
they but drank, in conscious companionship to- 
gether, that cup of sweet and deep affection which 
till now they had been content to sip in silence 
and isolation. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the scene, It 
is sufficient to state that the result of their inter- 
view was that Robert decided, at the special 
request of Margery, to take advantage of the 
month’s notice which old Jonathan had given 
him ; and they were hopeful that in the interval 
they might be able so to arrange matters that 
when he left the employment of the Cheadlewoods, 
she too would go with him. 

But now the Cheadlewoods were to learn the true 
value of their niece. Mopsy could not be said to 
have much love for her stricken relative; but a 
sense of duty, mingled with pity for his sad state, 
incited her to serve him to the utmost. The expe- 
rience gained during her father’s illness had taught 
her to perform skilfully the duties of a sick-room. 
With a woman’s tender care and self-forgetfulness 
she ministered at his bedside, and watched the 
feeble sufferer, till at last, within ten days of the 
first attack, the weary struggle was over, and 
plodding hands and scheming brain were for ever 
stilled in Death. 

One of the first things which Mr Jonathan 
Cheadlewood did after his brother’s illness assumed 
a form that beyond all doubt promised to be fatal, 
was to open his brother’s safe and his other 
repositories, in order to ascertain whether or not 
he had executed a will. But his most diligent 
searches for such a document were, to his intense 
satisfaction, fruitless. 

On the funeral day of his brother, the office, 
though closed to outward semblance, was not really 
so; for Jonathan had returned in the afternoon 
to his accustomed seat in his business-room ; and 
Robert Ware was engaged in arranging the papers 
of the deceased partner, and making up an inven- 
tory of them for the surviving representative of the 
firm, While so occupied, the door-bell rang ; and 
in a few minutes Mrs Rasper, in a rusty black gown 
that had done funereal duty twenty years before 
at the last obsequies of the deceased Mr Rasper, 
ushered a little wry-necked man into the room, 
whom Robert knew to be a neighbouring solicitor; 
of whose ability to do ‘sharp’ things the brothers 
Cheadlewood had long entertained a reverential 
and emulous admiration, Mr Windup, for that was 
his name, requesting to know if Mr Cheadlewood 
was at leisure, as he desired a few minutes’ con- 
ference with him, was ushered by Robert into his 
master’s room ; and was about to withdraw, when 
Mr Windup, to his astonishment, requested the 
clerk to remain. 

‘I regret, began Mr Windup, addressing Mr 
Cheadlewood, ‘that the death of my dear friend, 
your late lamented brother, should have necessi- 
tated this intrusion on your privacy at a time 


when the sacredness of grief is—necessitates—that 
is, calls for other—for thoughts of a different 
kind,’ 

It was evident that Mr Windup was not accus- 
tomed to the Chadband type of oratory, and 
could better have recited for an hour the heads of 
a process, or dictated a dozen affidavits of bank- 
ruptey, than spoken five minutes on any subject 
that called for expressions of human sympathy or 
grief, Unfortunately, there were no ‘forms’ of 
funereal condolements in his law-books, and Mr 
Windup’s knowledge of life or letters did not 
extend beyond these. 

To this sage Mr Jonathan Cheadlewood mur- 
mured, rather than spoke, some words of reply ; 
but what they were could only be guessed. Mr 
Windup then continued : 

‘But duty, friend Cheadlewood, is duty ; and as 
your late lamented brother’—this seemed to be a 
phrase on which the speaker rather prided him- 
self, for with a slight cough he repeated it—‘ your 
late lamented brother was good enough to honour 
me with his confidence in certain matters of 
business, in the performance of which it was my 
privilege to draw up for him a testamentary dis- 
position, it is now my duty to lay the terms of 
that disposition before you. And as he spoke, 
he slowly drew from an inside receptacle of his 
greatcoat a roll of parchment duly taped and 
sealed, 

Mr Jonathan Cheadlewood stared blankly at 
him for a few seconds, as if considering with him- 
self whether he dreamed or not, ‘A—what?’ he 
murmured, as if speaking to himself—‘a will ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Cheadlewood,’ said Mr Windup, bow- 
ing, ‘that is what I meant to indicate—it is his 
will—the will of the late Mr Barnabas Cheadle- 
wood, bachelor,’ 

‘That cannot be,’ said Jonathan excitedly, and 
rising to his feet. ‘My brother never acquainted 
me of any such document, and I am sure he would 
not have arranged his affairs without consulting 
me, 

‘That may be, Mr Cheadlewood,’ replied Mr 
Windup calmly—‘ may very well be ; and nothing 
more proper between two gentlemen who so long 
and so honourably carried on the business of their 
profession together ’—and here Mr Windup bowed 
again, He was clearly bent on being complimen- 
tary to his brother professional. Without giving 
Mr Cheadlewood time to reply, he proceeded : 
‘But, as I already said, since your late lamented 
brother placed this matter in my hands, I have 
only a — duty to perform ; and when that is 
performed, I hope you, sir, will have no occasion to 
find fault with the manner in which it has been 
executed,’ 

This was a very ingenious conclusion, and might 
convey whatever meaning Mr Cheadlewood should 
please to put upon it, The latter was apparently 
disposed to construe it in an agreeable sense, for 
he bowed, and asked Mr Windup, for the first 
time, to be seated. 

Mr Windup took the proffered chair, and setting 
his hat upon the table, suggested that still another 
person had better be present to witness the reading 
of the will, and further suggested that this person 
should be Miss Margery Cheadlewood. Mr Jona- 
than nodded his acquiescence in this ; and Robert 
Ware, who had hitherto stood a silent listener to 
what had passed, rang the bell and requested Mrs 
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Rasper to convey the message to Miss Cheadle- 
wood. In a short time she appeared; and after 
paying his respects to her, Mr Windup in a few 
words explained the nature of his business, and 
proceeded to read the contents of the will. 

Margery turned her eyes listlessly upon him. 
She cared little to hear the contents of the docu- 
ment. She was looking pale and wan, and her eyes 
were red with recent tears, for she was weakened 
by her arduous service in the sick-room, and felt 
keenly the gloom of this day which recalled the 
memory of a sorer bereavement. Robert Ware 
regarded her with anxiety, and longed to cheer 
her. Indeed, his mind was so occupied with Mar- 
gery as Mr Windup broke the seal, and began to 
read, that he scarcely noted the words with which 
the will commenced, and listened like one in a 
dream, till the startling words fell upon his ears : 
‘I devise and bequeath all the residue of my 
real and personal property to my clerk, RoBEert 
Ware, a young man for whom I have a high 
regard, solely on condition that he shall marry my 
niece, MARGERY CHEADLEWOOD, the daughter of 
my deceased brother, Siras CHEADLEWOOD, within 
twelve months of my demise.’ 

It would be difficult to say which of the three 
listeners was most startled by these words. 

Jonathan Cheadlewood seemed as if choking, 
and involuntarily gasped for breath. ‘ Most extra- 
ordinary !’ he ejaculated—‘ most extraordinary ! 
What could Barnabas mean by it? He could not 
have known what he was doing : that attack must 
have been coming on when he wrote this. He was 
never one to take such fancies in his head— 
When,’ demanded he sharply of Mr Windup— 
‘when was this deed executed ?’ 

‘About two months before the attack which 
ended in his death’ 

At these words, Mr Jonathan Cheadlewood, 
hissing some ejaculation between his teeth, rose 
and walked out of the room, without exchanging 
another word. 

What further passed between Mr Windup and 
the two whom his message had thus rendered 
more wealthy, if not more happy, would little 
interest the reader; and what passed between 
these two after Mr Windup had taken his leave 
of them, any sagacious reader may guess. 

Margery and Robert were soon afterwards 
happily married. Jonathan Cheadlewood always 
grudged his niece her money, and was horrified at 
the extravagance which the young «a displayed 
in hiring a pretty little house at Brixton. But 
in spite of his imprudence, as Mr Jonathan 
deemed it, Ware did well in his profession, and 
won for himself an honourable position. 

Of Margery’s old friend the Count, nothing was 
heard till some years later, when Robert, reading 
in the newspapers an account of the capture of 
a notorious burglar, who had been concerned in 
many extensive and mysterious robberies, learned 
that at one time the thief had been compelled to 
seek refuge in New York, and whilst there had 
passed himself off as a reduced foreigner of dis- 
tinguished family, assuming the title of Count 
Grimaldi. 

Jonathan Cheadlewood toiled on in the old 
fashion, saving and extorting to the utmost 
farthing, till at length came for him also, and 
suddenly as in the case of his brother, the per- 
forced rest ; and with it his money, like that of 


his brother, passed into the hands of his niece and 
her husband, who did more good with it in one. 
year than he had done in all the years of his 
miserable life. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER, 


BY C. W. MONTAGUE, 
CONCLUDING PAPER, 


Rarey the Horse-tamer.—Every one remembers 
the advent of Rarey to England, and the perfect 
furor created by his wonderful feats of horse- 
taming. It may surprise many to learn that 
before he came out in this character, Rarey had 
had no previous experience with horses, and 
that the lad gained the foundation of his great 
power over the horse by closely studying the 
methods that have from time immemorial been 
constantly practised by the circus trainer. Never- 
theless, the power which he exercised over the 
wildest and most stubborn horses struck every 
beholder with wonder. Animals which on account 
of their furious temper had been given up by 
trainers and grooms as hopeless, were speedily 
rendered amenable to reason by his subtle treat- 
ment. The fortiter in re always gave place to the 
suaviter in modo. Rarey never feared a horse, and 
never gave the animal grounds for supposing that 
such a sentiment was possible. Introduced into 
his presence, sometimes at the risk of those who 
did so, the horse-trainer soon established a friendly 
footing with his dangerous equine companion, 
Bidding the astonished grooms leave the animal 
and himself to their own company, Rarey calmly 
surveyed his patient, and proceeded to coax and 
wheedle and stroke first the head, then the neck, 
and finally the forequarters, until he had in a 
measure allayed the fears and softened the ire of 
the animal, This, he termed ‘gentling.’ Next, 
by a series of quietly executed mancuvres—one 
of which was the strapping up of the forefeet— 
the biped had the quadruped lying helpless at 
his feet, subdued and docile enough to permit 
of the man reclining at full length upon ‘the 
prostrate horse! After a while the straps were 
removed, and upon the animal regaining his feet, 
Rarey would quietly mount and ride him out 
of the inclosure. 

The point of chief importance in the manage- 
ment of a horse is to study his humours and 
whims; not with the idea of actually giving 
way to them, but in order to attain the desired 
end through them. The trainer must not play 
a hectoring part, he must ‘stoop to conquer.’ 
Every horse of spirit is nervous at strange noises 
and strange sights; and equally so at having 
articles to which he is unaccustomed placed upon 
his back or neck or head. Let him see all that 
is going on. Take him into your confidence, If 
he is about to be bridled for the first time, the 
way not to do it is to hold him by the forelock 
and mane, while you yy A endeavour to force 
the strange thing over his head. The way to do 
it, is not to seem anxious to do it at all; let the 
horse see the bridle, and sniff at it; let him know 
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that there is not much harm in it. He will 
then let you quietly put the apparatus over his 
head without fear or resistance. 

A peculiar method is requisite to make a horse 
lie down, more particularly if you are a stranger 
to him. Having accustomed the horse to your 
presence, having fed him from your hand, and 
stroked and caressed and ‘gentled’ him, he will 
look upon you as a friend, and be ready to obey 
you. A series of little taps upon one foreleg, 
and he is down upon one knee; the other knee 
is made to follow. In this position, the horse 
will submit to be gently rolled over on to his 
side, almost as though in a trance. Let each 
act be gentle and he is content. Once the horse 
is down, he becomes your slave; and this first 
victory may be best confirmed and subsequent 
lessons rendered less troublesome, by feeding him 
with some choice morsel while he is down; or 
if he will not eat in that position, directly he 
arises. Do not let your victory have in it any 
sting of defeat for him. The nearer that the 
trainer approaches to the spirit thus indicated, 
the more successful he will be ; and if he wanders 
we far from it, he will achieve no success at 


Some years ago, General Airey in the course of 
a conversation with me, most iully indorsed the 
above views as to the — power of mingled firm- 
ness and kindness. But firmness and kindness 
alone, without a knowledge of horses’ tempera- 
ments, without great tact and insight into their 
individual characters, will be of little if any service 
with extremely stubborn and fractious animals. 
A proof of this was given by Rarey before General 
Airey’s own eyes. These two gentlemen hap- 

ned to meet at Mason’s livery-stables, and a 

iscussion was raised respecting the powers of the 
American tamer. The General did not believe 
that Rarey was gifted with any special power; 
he was of opinion that if a horse was beyond 
the influence of combined firmness and kindness, 
he was beyond our influence altogether. There 
was in Mason’s stables an utterly intractable 
steed, well known to General Airey, which had 
never yet been harnessed; or if harnessed, had 
resisted all efforts to drive him. He was an 
irreconcilable. The General said that if Rarey 
had any special power, he would be able to bring 
it to bear upon this horse. Rarey at once under- 
took that he would unaided harness the horse, 
hitch him to a brake, and drive him up and down 
Piccadilly. The challenge was accepted; the 
General frankly reiterating his full conviction 
that neither Rarey nor any one else could do it, 
But in an incredibly short time Rarey emerged 
from the stable with the horse harnessed as he 
had promised, and drove him as quietly as a 
lamb up and down Piccadilly, 


The Remarkable Memory of Horses.—It scarcely 
needs stating that a good memory is indispensable 
in learning anything. And if a horse has to learn 
a trick or routine performance, he can only do 
so by remembering it from time to time of goin 
through it. Both horses and dogs have wonderfu 
memories ; but I will narrate one or two instances 
relating to the horse, 

I was once driving to Long-Milford in Suffolk 
at a spot where there was a bridge leading over a 
river, As we approached the bridge, the horse 


pulled up, and would not move on again without 
whipping. For some time I was at a loss to 
account for this freak; but it afterwards occurred 
to me that the last time I had crossed that bridge 
and with the same horse, I had pulled up at 
that very spot to speak to a man I had met. 

Unless there is a reason to the contrary, we 
always prefer occupying the same field each time 
we visit a town. Sometimes it happens that 
the stud-groom, who is generally with the first 
wagon, forgets which field it is. But by giving 
the horse his head and leaving him to himself, 
he will most certainly pull up at the right gate, 
The groom never finds him to be wrong, and 
drives straight in. 

When in Southampton some years since, I had 
to pass up High Street daily, and had a different 
horse almost every day. Whichever horse I had, 
he would slacken speed at the Star Hotel and 
want to turn into the yard. Upon mentioning 
this to the stud-groom, he explained that five 
years previously, when the circus was in South- 
a the stud had been stabled at the Star, 
and the horses had not forgotten the place again. 


Their Remarkable Intelligence. —I have my 
opinion, founded upon close and varied observa- 
tion, that horses can and do convey to each other 
very exact intelligence by the various sounds they 

roduce, from the proud, sonorous neighings of a 
ull-spirited horse, down to the whinnyings and 
snortings and other little sounds with which all 
keepers of horses are familiar. Once, in a long 
stable containing twenty stalls in a row, a horse 
at the one end was dying. Near the other end 
was a horse of a timid disposition, which shewed 
marked signs of dread and extreme nervousness, 
as though conscious of what was going on; 
trembling from head to foot, and streaming with 
perspiration. I feel convinced that intelligence 
of what was passing had reached this horse, and 
that being of a nervous temperament, the poor 
animal had been troubled to the painful extent 
we had witnessed. 

Another example of a different kind. It often 
happened that I was away from the Company for 
me and months at a stretch ; and on some of 
these occasions I had to return along the road 
by which the circus was coming, thus meeting 
the vans one after the other all down the line. 
When yet there was some distance between myself 
and the nearest van, my horse would scent or see 
the head van-horse and salute him with a loud 
neigh. This would be at once answered by the 
van-horse, which seemed to pass the signal to the 
rear down the line, where it was taken up from 
horse to horse to the very end, perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile away. Then as I rapidly drove 
by and met the vans, each horse would turn 
towards mine as he passed, greeting him with a 
friendly and joyous neigh ; apparently holding a 
short conversation in passing, as though welcoming 
each other after a separation. For it must be 
noted that it was only after long absence that such 
demonstrations took place. 


How to Water a Horse—On the question of 
giving a horse water, when to do it and when not, 
much popular ignorance exists. Every one knows 
that, ‘while one man can take a horse to the 
water, twenty can’t make him drink.’ But every 
one does not stop to think that it is because he is 
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not thirsty that he will not drink. Now, if a 
horse is given an unlimited supply of water after 
a long dry run, he drinks heartily, and is in 
danger of suffering from colic in consequence, 
The usual method is to let the horse cool down 
before he drinks, That is very good as far as it 
goes; but is a remedy only where a prevention 
would be far better. When a horse is doing a 
long distance, offer him water frequently—as fre- 
quently as possible without inconvenience. He 
will either sip a mouthful or so, or none at all. 
The instincts of the horse serve the same end as 
reason in man. Let the horse use his instincts 
freely, and as a rule he will never indulge to 
his own injury. 


Sensitive Taste and Smell of the Horse.—Horses 
have a quick scent and delicate palate. The least 
impurity in the water or in the vessel that con- 
tains it, will frequently cause the horse to refuse it. 
A curious incident bearing upon this point hap- 
pened some years ago when a London distiller was 
suspected of conveying a large quantity of spirits 
off his premises without paying duty. An excise 
officer had his attention drawn to a horse-trough 
which was so situated that it might have been 
possible to run the spirits through it and away 
in some manner underground, in the night. But 
peg evidence was adduced to prove that, 
had such been the practice, horses would never 
have drunk out of it as they did; for the odour of 
the strong raw spirits would have clung to the 
trough and tainted the water. 

Here is an illustration of the natural instinct 
of the horse when guided by his sense of smell. 
One of our men had bought or had been given 
the skin of a lion which had recently died; and 
as the circus was just leaving the town, he threw 
it on to the driver’s seat of one of the vans, to 
have it tanned at the next town. The horse in 
that van was a very quiet one, that had been with 
the circus for years. Nevertheless, the animal 
immediately shewed signs of fear, which increased 
in spite of all endeavours to pacify him. Then, 
breaking loose from all restraint, he kicked and 
reared and plunged about in the wildest manner 
until he had broken the harness and escaped. Vari- 
ous conjectures might be made as to the manner in 
which the horse’s fears were aroused; but I think 
it probable that all those creatures which are 
liable to become the prey of carnivorous beasts, 
have been endowed by nature with an instinct 
which enables them to distinguish their foes from 
other animals, 


English equestrians, and their blood-relations 
from over the water, are by far superior to those 
of any other nation. All over the continent, 
performers from England or the States are eagerly 
sought for and readily engaged. In fact there 
is scarcely a foreign circus of any note in which 
the bulk of the performers are not English artistes. 
It is curious that, on the other hand, continental 
circuses are much more important, and on a 
grander scale than those of England and America. 
In the first place, most of them have seven days 
a week, and Sunday the chief of them all, on 
which to gather in the golden harvest, as compared 
with six days in England and two or three other 
countries, Again, they receive in a much greater 
degree the direct and systematic patronage of 


the nobility and of royalty itself, thus placing 
the circus on the same recognised footing as the 
stage, 

Among other sovereigns of Europe, the Emperor 
and Empress of Austria are great patrons of the 
circus. When the Austrian Crown Prince was 
in England in 1878, he chanced to arrive in Glas- 
gow while we were staying there, and honoured 
our circus with a ‘visit. After the performance 
was over, the Prince was pleased to express his 
very great satisfaction with what he had witnessed. 
Knowing that our Imperial guest was a great 
admirer of the horse, I asked him if he would 
like to inspect our stud. Having graciously con- 
sented to do so, the Prince with his suite made 
the tour of the stables, exhibiting great interest 
in the various horses, and spending three-quarters 
of an hour in the inspection. 


Comparing the foregoing Recollections to a 
rocession of familiar characters and well-remem- 
ered incidents, I feel that I cannot do better 

than close the array with Royalty in the person of 
the Austrian Crown Prince; and having done so, 
turn to my audience for their generous criticism 
of the performance as a whole, make my bow, 
and pass out of the Ring, 
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A new book by Mr Darwin is something to 
brighten the dark days of December, and inspire 
students with warmth as they pore over his pro- 
positions and conclusions, As the title—The 
Power of Movement in Plants—implies, the eminent 
naturalist and philosopher has been working once 
more in the borderland between the animal and 
the vegetable worlds, and now he makes known 
how much they have in common, But his chief 
object, as he explains, ‘is to describe and connect 
together several large classes of movement, common 
to almost all plants. The most widely prevalent 
movement is essentially of the same nature as that 
of the stem of a climbing plant, which bends 
successively to all points of the compass, so that 
the tip revolves.’ The methods of observation 
were singularly delicate and ingenious so that 
even the movements of the radicles of seeds could 
be noted. Certain plants which fold their leaves 
together at night, and, familiarly speaking, go to 
sleep, were prevented by pinning the leaves out 
horizontally : the leaves thus treated were killed 
by frost, while similar plants left to fold their 
leaves in the natural way were not killed. The 
effects of light, of touch, and of other influences, 
as described in this interesting volume, seem 
wonderful : especially remarkable is the sensitive- 
ness of the tip of the radicle, which detects light, 
moisture, hardness, and softness, and behaves 
accordingly. In Mr Darwin’s words: ‘It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the tip of the radicle 
thus endowed, and having the power of directing 
the movements of the adjoining parts, acts like 
the brain of one of the lower animals; the brain 
being seated within the anterior end of the body, 
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receiving impressions from the sense-organs, and 
directing the several movements,’ 

It is well known to naturalists that the growth 
of the science of biology owes very much to 
investigations by diligent students of what are 
commonly spoken of as the inferior animals. 
Among these are found elementary organisms 
which enable the investigator to see a long way 
back towards the origin of life. It is in the sea 
that they most abound ; hence a cruise on the sea, 
or a sojourn on the shore, is indispensable to an 
earnest student of natural history. Formerly, he 
had great difficulties in procuring specimens, and 
but few facilities for proper examination thereof. 
But now there are Zoological Stations on the coasts 
of maritime countries where marine animals are 
as abundant as the appliances for study are ample. 
Foremost among them is the Stazione Zoologica 
at Naples, a truly palatial building, containing 
laboratories, classified collections, an aquarium, 
with tanks capacious enough to hold four hundred 
and forty cubic metres of water. By a canal com- 
municating directly with the sea, the water is 
brought into huge underground cisterns, where in 
about ten days it deposits impurities, and is then 
raised by a ‘California’ pump to the tanks. The 
sea is a generous nurse, and the Bay of Naples is 
a highly fecund breeding-place ; hence the number 
and variety of animals of all dimensions dwelling 
in the tanks are remarkable, and to naturalists 
eminently gratifying and instructive. The labora- 
tories and working-rooms are furnished with 
proper tables, implements, and apparatus for pur- 
poses of investigation ; trained assistants for indoor 
work are in attendance, and boats, nets, dredges, 
and boatmen are provided for outdoor work, and 
a good reference library of scientific books com- 
pletes the resources of the establishment. Dr 
Dohrn is director, and an account of the work 
done is published from time to time, with illus- 
trations. 

Any naturalist desirous of working in the 
Stazione may hire a table with use of the appli- 
ances above mentioned for seventy-five pounds a 
year. Of the twenty tables now let, three are 
taken by the Prussian, and four by the Italian 
government ; Russia has two; eight other countries 
in Europe each one; the British Association and 
the University of Cambridge have also tables. 
Thus students or professors can be sent by their 
patrons to study natural history at Naples, in con- 
fident hope that their time will be well employed. 

The United States Fish Commission have 
recently discovered that the Spanish mackerel 
(Cybium maculatum) breeds largely in certain parts 
of Chesapeake Bay. Artificial propagation was 
tried, and with marked success: the eggs hatched 
within twenty-four hours after fecundation, 
and the young fry, though among the most 
minute of fishes, are described as ‘hardy and easy 
to transport.’ In consequence of this gratifying 
result, the experiment will be repeated next 
year on a great scale; and there is good reason 


to believe that the Spanish mackerel, an excellent 
fish, will ere long be abundant in the waters south 
of Sandy Hook. The common periwinkle was 
formerly unknown on the western side of the 
Atlantic ; but within recent years it has appeared 
and multiplied to a surprising extent on the coast 
of New England. 

Professor Pickering of Harvard College Obser- 
vatory, United States, in making a survey of the 
heavens, has discovered many, before unknown, 
planetary nebula, These luminous objects are 
so numerous that the observer must exercise great 
self-control. ‘The eye,’ says the Professor, ‘is 
constantly deceived, and an object thought to be 
a nebula is seen to be a star when the telescope is 
stopped” There are some rays to which the eye 
appears to be especially sensitive, and the strain 
produced by observing a number of appearances 
in a second and judging and comparing, is so 
severe, that rest becomes necessary at the end of 
half an hour, The number seems incredible. 
Professor Pickering remarks: ‘A count of the 
number of stars to be seen at a time in fields taken 
at random shews that the spectra of over ten 
thousand stars are often examined in this time’ 
Thus far, he estimates that he has observed the 
spectra of about a hundred thousand stars, 
‘although only about one-hundredth part of the 
heavens has as yet been explored.’ 

The antimony hitherto made use of in commerce 
has been extracted from an impure ore at a cost 
which has affected the price of the article, and 
made it as much as that of tin or copper. The 
chief supplies have been found in Algeria, Spain, 
and Ceylon. Great was the surprise, therefore, of 
metallurgists and smelters when, about a year 
ago, announcement was made that ‘vast lodes of 
almost pure oxide of antimony’ had been discovered 
in the province of Sonora, Mexico, not more than 
thirty miles from the Gulf of California. Mines 
have been opened with encouraging results, the 
metal being so plentiful that in some places it 
appears above ground in the form of humps and 
ridges. Obviously, this discovery will have a 
marked influence upon the production of metallic 
antimony, and its importance in trade. 

German chemists find that a constant supply of 
oxygen is very favourable to fermentation ; for 
on passing air through a fermenting mash, the 
number of yeast-cells is largely increased, and 
twice the usual quantity of liquid can be fermented. 
They find also that plants such as wheat, barley, 
and sugar-cane get rid of a certain quantity of 
superfluous material through their roots. 

In the ordinary way of converting coal into coke 
there is enormous waste of what are called ‘by- 
products, namely, tar and ammoniacal liquor ; 
and this waste is accompanied by annoying and 
hurtful effects on the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. It has been estimated that the coke ovens 
in Northumberland and Durham discharge into 
the atmosphere in the course of a year from 
sixty to eighty thousand tons of sulphurous acid, 
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In the Report of the..Rayal Commission. on 
Noxious Vapours published, in 1877, we are told 
that ‘all vegetation near coke ovens ¢onducted on 
the older method suffers severely, The growth 
of trees is checked or destroyed, fences are killed, 
crops of every description are injured, cattle suffer, 
and upon many occaSions the effect of the vapours 
emitted by coke ovens is terrible” From the 
salubrious not less than the economical point of 
view, the old way of coke-making is open to con- 
demnation. From the mineral statistics of the 
United Kingdom, it appears that six million tons 
of pig-iron are manufactured annually ; and for 
this, seven million tons of coke are required, If 
this huge quantity of coke were made by the new 
process, the by-products would be worth more than 
a million pounds sterling, This handsome total 
is absolutely wasted in coke-making in the old 
way. 

‘It is well known, says Mr H. Simon of Man- 
chester, in the Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, ‘that there exists an almost unlimited 
demand for sulphate of ammonia for agricultural 
purposes—all the more so as the natural manures, 
such as guano and saltpetre, are getting scarcer 
and scarcer, or deteriorating with respect to the 
quantity of nitrogen they contain.’ 

By the new process, the coke is converted in 
an air-tight oven: the noxious gases are led 
through flues which heat the sides of the oven 
as well as the bottom, and thus produce a better 
quality of coke, ‘The volatile products of the 
coal distillation rise by a gas-pipe, and pass 
through a range of pipes kept cool by external 
wetting, so that the tar and ammoniacal liquor 
become condensed and separated from the com- 
bustible gas,’ 

Foreigners, and not without reason, look upon 
the English as a wasteful folk. The foregoing 
may be taken as a striking case in point, True 
economy seeks ever to make the very best of that 
which we possess for the time being. We have 
heard much of late about hard times with the 
farmers. Mr Scott Burn, in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, gives them an instruc- 
tive chapter on the ‘ Utilisation of Waste Sub- 
stances, and economical Management of Materials, 
Machines, and Appliances on the Farm.’ 

In connection with this, we mention that the 
same Society offer a gold and a silver medal to be 
awarded in 1881 for the best and second-best 
machine for binding sheaves of grain: the binder 
not to be wire, and the trials to take place next 
harvest. And they (that is, the Society) have 
accepted a Twenty-pound Prize offered by a 
Countess for an essay ‘On the Benefit to Flocks 
and Herds which would accrue from giving them 
access to Running Water instead of Stagnant 
Ponds.’ 

‘Ten Years’ Railway Statistics’ is the title of a 
paper in the Journal of the Statistical Society, full 
of surprising facts, and setting forth such an 
amount of trade and traffic throughout the king- 
dom as seems almost incredible. In 1869, the 
money receipts from first-class passengers amounted 
to L.3,868,000: they went up to nearly four mil- 
lions and three-quarters in 1875, and then went 
down to the total of 1869 nearly. In the same 
period, second-class receipts have fallen from 


nearly five-million.pounds to L.3,459,000. Third- 
class hand, have more than 
doubled :" they were -L.6,837,000 in 1869 ; went up 
to L.14,246,000 in 1878, ‘and.were L,13,869,000 in 
1879. Heré is ‘Matter for reflection as well as 
surprise: the receipts from tHird-class passengers 
are considerably greater than the receipts from 
first and second class passengers put. together, 
Other .important gains in the ten years are. on 
minerals and general merchandise, which shew 
an increase of L,10,972,000. 

In a statistical paper on increase of population 
by Mr Price Williams, a table is given containing 
an estimate of the prospective increase of the 
population of London during three hundred and 
ten years from 1871, As a census is to be’ taken 
next year, we shall soon see whether the estimate 
of 3,708,600 for the population of London in 1881 
is trustworthy or not. In 1891 it is to be, according 
to Mr Williams, 4,158,800; in 1901, 4,598,000; in 
2001, 7,690,900 ; in 2101, 8,758,500 ; and 9,015,300 
in 2181. If London fogs are distressing in our 
day, may we not pity the Londoners of two hun- 
dred years hence ? 

The Report of the Local Government Board on 
the adulteration of Food and Drugs for the year 
1879 is satisfactory in so far as it shews some 
diminution of fraud; but on the other hand is 
unsatisfactory, for it shews that adulteration is 
still too largely and mischievously practised, The 
number of analyses made in the year by the public 
analysts was 17,049, and among these, 2535 cases 
of adulteration were detected. Coffee appears to 
be a favourite article with the tricky trader, for 
two hundred and thirty-six fraudulent samples 
stand highest on the list; spirits other than gin 
come next with two hundred and twenty-four ; 
mustard figures for one hundred and seventy-six ; 
drugs and butter, each one hundred and seventy- 
one; gin, one hundred and thirty-one ; milk, one 
hundred and one; and bread, ninety-five. In some 
of the London districts the adulteration of milk 
is notorious; but sixty-seven samples examined 
in St James’s, Westminster, and twenty-two in 
Limehouse, were all pronounced genuine. Of the 
large provincial towns, Birmingham ‘enjoys’ the 
most unenviable reputation, for out of sixty-two 
samples of milk tested, thirty-seven were adulter- 
ated ; Manchester shews eighteen out of fifty-two ; 
Liverpool, thirty-two out of one hundred and sixty ; 
Sheffield three out of twenty-three ; and Leeds, two 
out of thirty-four. Sometimes an alkali is added 
to strengthen doubtful milk; but generally the 
adulteration is water only, though at times, as is 
to be feared, bad water. 

A quart of genuine milk which costs fivepence 
is at to be as nutritious as a pound of beef which 
costs tenpence, The annual quantity of milk 
delivered and sold in London is twenty-three 
million gallons, valued at two million pounds 
sterling. If one-fourth part of the total quantity 
of milk be adulterated with sixteen per cent. of 
water—as may be assumed from the Reports of the 
analysts—then Londoners are’ made to pay from 
seventy to eighty thousand pounds for water 
sold to them as milk. Evidently, there is ample 
room yet for the operation of the Act and the 
punishment of fraudulent dealers, 

Of butterine or beef-fat, six million pounds are 
exported yearly from New York to Rotterdam and 


other ports in the north of Europe, where it is. 
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mixed with milk and colouring mbtters, and 
undergoes a churning which ‘inaltes*it-look like 
genuine butter, and is thep shipped to this’country 
Especially deplorable*in this» record of dis- 
honesty is the aduNeration of drugs, whereby the 
medicines that should counteract disease atid: miti- 
gate pain and suffering, are rendered. useless if not 
deleterious. Base minds availing themselves of 
the noble science of chemistry, prostitute it to 
base ends, and drag it down to the arts which 
are most contaminated by artfulness. ‘He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent, 
The. Pharmaceutical ociety of Great Britain, 
whose headquarters are 17 Bloomsbury Square, 
have just published an Historical Sketch’ of the Pro- 


gress of Pharmacy in Great Britain, which is what 


it purports to be, and gives ‘an account of the early 
but unsuccessful attempts made to separate phar- 
macy from the practice of medicine in this country.’ 
It begins with the days when to use medicine and 
practise witchcraft were regarded as one and the 
same thing ; exposes the knaveries that flourished 
in the days of credulity and ignorance, some of 
them very amusing ; presents illustrative anecdotes 
and biographical sketches, and shews the beginning 
and growth of the law for regulating the practice 
of medicine and sale of drugs; and further em- 
bodies a history of the endeavours ‘successfully 
made to found an institution with the object of 
raising up a race of qualified men devoted to the 
practice of pharmacy as a distinct occupation.’ 
Colonel Prjévalski, an intrepid and persevering 
Russian, has long been engaged in exploring the 
unknown mountain region of Tibet, where the 
heights as compared with Switzerland are as 
Switzerland compared with Scotland. Two of the 
greatest of the rivers of China rise somewhere 
among those tallest of mountains, and at eight 
thousand feet above the sea, the Yellow River is 
already a broad swift stream, Two hundred miles 
of the course of this river, through Colonel Prjé- 
valski’s exertions, may now be added to geographical 
maps, and certainty substituted for surmise; but 
the explorer was baffled in his hope of reaching 
the ‘Star-spread Sea,’ an inland lake supposed to 
be the source of the mighty stream, Travelling in 
that country is no holiday pastime ; everything is 
of the hugest and most forbidding character ; and 
gorges, which are so deep that they cannot be 
crossed, but must be doubled, are so frequent, that 
direct advance along the course of the principal 
river is perpetually retarded: nothing is to be 
done without the most obstinate perseverance, 
When the Colonel’s Report comes to be printed, 
will hy inspire Alpine Clubs to follow his foot- 
steps 
hat Algeria abounds in archeological remains 
will ~~ surprise many readers, Major Heales, 
F.S.A., in a communication to the Society of 
Antiquaries, states that as regards ancient buildings 
no country in the world can compare with Algeria. 
‘Megalithic structures,” he says, ‘are almost in- 
numerable, some evidently monumental, of a 
distinct type; while of the ordinary Kit’s Coty 
House type, a hundred might be found within the 
space of a few acres,’ There are also many remains 
of Roman and Byzantine architecture ; and very 
remarkable is the old burial-place at Tipasd, a 
small place on the coast about sixty miles west of 
Algiers, There may be seen ‘literally thousands’ 


of stone coffins. The ground being too hard and 
rocky to admit of grave‘divging, the coffins packed 
close, together; and covered with stone lids, were 
placed on the surface, What. was their origin ? 
As Major Heales remarks : ‘ There is nothing what- 
ever to give the faintest indication of the people 
by whom, or the period at which they were made, 
except that their collocation’ about the church, 
and their almost invariable position with foot to 
the east, may be deemed a certain indication of 
their Christian origin.” Evidently, a travelling 
antiquary, able to rough it, would have a rich 
field for exploration in Algeria, 

Voltaire once said, referring to scientific discov- 
eries; ‘Les jeunes gens verront de belles choses.’ 
That they have seen excellent things and in pro- 
fusion, will be readily acknowledged by all who 
remember what science has achieved since those 
words were spoken. To the observant mind, each 
year seems more memorable than the last, for there 
are wider applications of accumulated experience. 
And if we count the tale of the present year, we 
find it not unworthy of those that have gone before, 
Something memorable must belong to the year 
which saw the further developments of electricity 
in the production of light and motive-power, and 
as a substitute for sunshine in the ripening of fruit 
—the swifter methods in telegraphy—the appli- 
cation of the spectroscope to astronomical research 
and to meteorological uses—the indications that 
the telephone may be employed at extreme dis- 
tances—the discovery of the photophone—the 
renewed endeavours to send telegraphic signals 
through earth and water without wires—vigorous 
explorations in Tibet the ‘inaccessible, in the 
torrid regions of Africa, and the frozen core of the 
polar circle—the enlarging of our knowledge of 
meteorology—the manifold mechanical contriv- 
ances—the conversion of raw iron into good steel, 
and many more which will be recorded in the 
annals of 1880, 

And now the year draws towards its close; and 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ 


NON-POISONOUS WALL-PAPERS, 


Frequent protests have been made by medical 
men and others interested in the health of the 
community, against the extensive use that is made 
in house-decoration of papers which are coloured 
by preparations that contain more or less of such 
deleterious substances as arsenic, lead, and copper. 
In the green papers especially, arsenic is present 
to an injurious degree ; and where such papers 
cover the walls of sitting-rooms, and more par- 
ticularly bedrooms, the health of the inmates is 
often known materially to suffer. We have 
pleasure, therefore, in calling attention to the 
fact that non-poisonous colours may now be had 
for such ‘destemper’ work as the above. The 
manufacturers of these colours are Messrs Mander 
Brothers, of Wolverhampton and London. The 
colours are at once of a beautiful and inexpensive 
character, and, we are assured, are harmless, 
People are inclined to be conservative in their 
habits, and to be slow to adopt new proposals ; 
but if families, when intending to re-decorate their 
houses, were to insist upon the workman supply- 
ing only non-poisonous colours, we have the 
testimony of medical men that a very constant 
danger to health would thereby be removed, 
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: 
THE BALANGE SHEET. 
has pasted away; 
A New Year’s worn has now beguh : 
To most, it comes:with joy and glee— 
To mé, with none ! 


It comes with solemn face and grave, - 
- _ And whispers of the buried Past ; 
And bending low, it asks of me: 
* How spent, the’ last ? 


€ Where is the record of the work ? 
Where is the ledger, kept for Heaven ? 
How has the book been posted up ” 
What statement given 2” 
I open it, and turn the leaves, 
And pondering, page by page explore ; 
Here, on the first, its title—clear, 
It needs no more ! : 


The next is fairly ruled and lined, 

And even a wish for good is penned : 

How, without prayer to God for help, 
Will such wish end ? 


Here is a page bears careful trace, 

Written with firmest hand and true ; 

No surface-reading critic, sure, 
Finds fault with you! 


What stands upon this blotted page ? 

S ree the caligraphy I know. 

 TIremember! Late I wrote— 
The light burned low. 


But what now follows? Startling fact ! 
I turn the pages o’er and o’er, 
Each after each contains a blank, 

And nothing more! ~ 


Ah ! here at lasf, a well-filled page, 

Its lines in full, traced through and through ; 

You must contain some treasure trove— 
Some good in you. 


And is itso? Ahno! ahno! 

I find of Earth, what’s earthly here ; 

Earth’s joys, earth’s pleasures, earth’s renown, 
On you appear. 
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Tread its lengthy- worded tones, 
. Its boast—what ‘1’ have done and do ; 
« How shall I on its pompous page 
: Strike balance true ? 


‘No! Close the book, and seal it up; 
_ Anew I dare not through it go ; 
The lesson which it well has taught, 
- By heart I know ! 


Could we but blot out of our lives 
The days and hours ‘ve’ve spent in vain, 
-How easily might be summed up 

What would remain ! 


And if our years for Him were spent, 
Doing His work—His work alone, 
We need not fear the ‘ Balance Sheet,’ 
When Life is done! 
M. 


Volume XVII. of the Fourth Series of Cuampers’s 
JOURNAL is now completed, priv: Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bo. seller. 


An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the 
numbers for 1880 is also ready. 


Back numbers to complete sets may at all times Le 
had. 


Next Saturday, January 1, 1881, will be presented 
the opening chapter of a Novel of powerful 
interest, entitled 


BERTRAM OAKLEY. 


By Joun Berwick Harwoop, 


Author of Young Lord Penrith, &e. 


In the next Part of the Journal will also be 
given, amongst other offerings of varied interest, a 
Story, entitled 


A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 


END OF SEVENTEENTH VOLUME 


Printed ahd Published by W. and I. Chambers, 
47 Paternoster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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